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362 Book Reviews 

The latter part of the dissertation discusses the extent of Augustine's 
knowledge of Greek, a matter of especial importance in connection with 
his use of the Neoplatonists as a source. By a careful examination of 
several of Augustine's works it is shown that he had a command of the 
Septuagint and the New Testament, so far as to distinguish delicate 
shades of meaning and to venture upon textual emendations. In view of 
his own conclusions, Angus hardly seems justified in denying the possi- 
bility of Augustine's having known Homer or Plato in the original so 
dogmatically as he has done in his study of the sources. 

Mention should be made of the interesting chapter on the composi- 
tion of the Be civitate Dei by Professor West, at whose suggestion this 
study was undertaken and to whose inspiration Dr. Angus evidently 
owes much. The work is one that will be welcomed by students of 
Augustine for its abundant collection of material and the light thrown 
upon many interesting problems. For this reason, it is particularly 
unfortunate that the proofreading did not receive more careful attention 

Edward A. Bechtel 

University op Chicago 



The Cynegeticus. By Henry Nevill Sandeks. Johns Hopkins 
dissertation. Baltimore: privately printed, 1906 [1903]. 
Pp. 32. 

The aim of Dr. Sanders is to throw light upon the problem of the 
authorship of the Cynegeticus "by trying to determine more nearly the date 
of publication from literary allusion and the locality from topographical 
consideration." In proof of knowledge of the Cynegeticus among writers 
of the fifth and fourth centuries he compares Simon with Cyn. iv. 1, 
Plato Bep. ii. 375 with ii. 3, Hypereides v. 18 with ix. 12, Euripides 
Bacchae 862 ff . with ix, and Demosthenes vi. 14 with xi. 3. As an example 
of these supposed parallels we may take the last. When Demosthenes 
spoke of Philip as tw ®eTTa\o>v hrirltov koX to>v Oij/ScuW oirAiraiv iv jneVat 
\r)4>6ek he had in mind the words used of big game in Cyn. xi. 3: 
aTroKXeurdeuTa. /jtera iWtov «<u 07rA.cov aAxb-Kcrat. Sanders believes that 
Xenophon drew part of his material from Macedonian sources, on the 
ground that some of the game could have been found only in the high- 
lands, that a qualification of the keeper is ability to speak Greek, and 
that the objection to hounds which were yapoiroL indicates a local preju- 
dice, with Macedonia as the locality because the Macedonian for lion 
was xapon'. The thesis cannot be said to make any real contribution to 
the settlement of the problem discussed. 
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